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HARRIET LANE HUNTRESS 
Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction 


In ten states of the Union at least, 
women will vote for President of the 
United States at the next election, 
and probably in more, as_ several 
other states are meanwhile to pass 
upon constitutional amendments pro- 
viding for equal suffrage. In a ma- 
jority of all the states, including New 
Hampshire, women have voted in 
school affairs for many years, or. at 
least have had the privilege of so 
voting, though it seems to be true 
that, like most of the men, they have 
failed to use the same as generally as 
they ought. 

Nineteen-twentieths of the teachers 
in the public schools of the country 
are women, and in a considerable pro- 
portion of our New Hampshire towns, 
as well as in some of the cities, women 
are serving as members of the school 
boards. In some of the Western 
states, women have served, and served 
efficiently, as superintendents and 
deputy superintendents of public in- 
struction; but until the present year 
no woman in New England has ever 
served in any such position. It re- 
mained for New Hampshire to lead 
the way in this regard among New 
England states, as she did in the 
matter of granting school suffrage to 
women and as she is expected to do 
in the matter of full suffrage, also, 
by placing a woman in the position 
of deputy superintendent, as one of 
the three officials of that rank pro- 
vided for by the Act of the Legislature, 
at the last session, reorganizing the 
educational department of the state 
in accordance with the demands of 
modern progress. The appointee in 
this case, moreover, had fully earned 
the recognition accorded her by twen- 
ty-five years of faithful and efficient 


service as chief clerk in the superin- 
tendent’s office. 

Harriet LANE Huntress, who was 
appointed Deputy Superintendent of 
Public Instruction on the 1st of Sep- 
tember, last, is unquestionably a more 
familiar figure in the educational life 
of the state than any other person 
within its limits, since through the 
position she has occupied under 
Superintendents Patterson, Gowing, 
Folsom and Morrison, for the past 
quarter of a century, she has come in 
direct personal and business contact 
with more men and women engaged 
in educational work than any other; 
while through the experience naturally | 
and necessarily gained in the proper 
performance of her duties, she has 
become more familiar with the oper- 
ation and administration of our public 
school system in general and in detail, 
than any one else, so that her selec- 
tion as deputy in special charge of 
the office work of the department, is 
not only highly satisfactory to all 
directly concerned, but eminently 
appropriate. 

Miss Huntress was born in that 
part of the town of Center Harbor 
then a portion of Meredith, December 
30, 1860, being the daughter of James 
Lewis and Harriet (Paige) Huntress. 
Her father, who came of an old Ports- 
mouth family and was a native of 
that city, was favorably known to the 
public for many years as proprietor of 
the Senter House at Center Harbor, 
one of the most popular summer re- 
sorts of the Lake Winnepesaukee 
region; while her mother, a native of 
Hopkinton, was of the best Colonial 
stock,—among her ancestors being 
Capt. William Stinson, one of the first 
settlers of Dunbarton,—a woman of 
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strong character and true worth to 
whose self-reliant nature the daughter 
is in no small degree indebted for 
the independent spirit by which she 
is characterized. 

In the private schools of the city 
of Boston, where was her winter home 
in early life, Miss Huntress obtained 
her elementary education, the same 
being supplemented by a four years’ 
course at the then famous school for 
young ladies at Prospect Hill, Green- 
field, Mass. It was not, however, 
until she accepted the position in the 
superintendent’s office, under the ad- 
ministration of Professor Patterson, 
April 1, 1889, where, as heretofore 
stated, she has continuously re- 
mained, that she entered upon any 
special line of work. To this, through 
all these years, she has devoted her 
time and energy, in systematic appli- 
cation to the work of the office in ail 
its various lines and details, till her 
thorough mastery of the same has 
rendered her service almost inval- 
uable to the successive incumbents of 
the superintendent’s office, and has 
brought a measure of substantial 


reward, in this recent appointment— 


a recognition of merit universally 
approved, and which will undoubtedly 
redound to the welfare of the cause 
of education throughout the state. 
While devoting herself heartily and 
conscientiously to her office work, 
Miss Huntress has by no means 
neglected the social and community 
demands appealing to public-spirited 
and patriotic womanhood. She was 
a charter member of the Concord 
Woman’s Club, which long since came 
to be a potent factor in the progressive 
life of the Capital City, and has served 
as chairman of its Educational Com- 
mittee. She is also an interested 
member of the Country and Friendly 
Clubs, and was one of the leading 
spirits in the organization of the 
Beaver Meadow Golf Club, her inter- 
est and participation in whose activi- 
ties contributed in no small measure 
to the physical vigor which renders 
possible such constant and _ tireless 
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application to official duty. She is 
an active member of the Society of 
the Second Congregational (Unita- 
rian) Church of Concord and has 
served on its executive committee. 
Within the last few years, realizing 
what the ballot for woman means for 
the general advancement of the race, 
she has actively interested herself in 
the suffrage movement, and is the 
present treasurer of the New Hamp- 
shire Woman Suffrage Association. 
She was for several years a trustee of 
Margaret Pillsbury Hospital. 

Coming of a patriotic ancestry, 
whose spirit she inherited in full 
measure, she naturally became inter- 
ested in the inception of the move- 
ment for the organization of a chapter 
of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution in Concord, and was a 
charter member and the first treasurer 
of Rumford Chapter, D. A. R. And 
here it may be said that the distinc- 
tion or recognition in which she nat- 
urally takes greatest pride is that 
which comes through her recent elec- 
tion, at the annual meeting, May 15, 
as vice-regent for New Hampshire of 
the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Associa- 
tion of America, holding in its owner- 
ship and perpetual care, that most 
sacred of all our national patriotic 
shrines—the home and burial place of 
the immortal Washington. 

It may be added in conclusion that 
while her work as deputy superin- 
tendent will be, as it has been hereto- 
fore, mainly in charge of the depart- 
ment office, she is also charged by the 
superintendent with special direction 
of the relations of the department, 
constantly growing in importance, 
with the various movements and or- 
ganizations through which the women 
of the state are working with con- 
stantly increasing effect for the social 
and intellectual betterment of the 
people, for which work her qualifi- 
cations and adaptation are admirable, 
indeed, and in the furtherance of 
which she has been heard of late, to 
good effect, in the meetings of these 
organizations. 














TREASURES 


By Eva Beede Odell 


Many foreign lands they traversed, 
Seeking treasures rich and rare, 
Paintings, vases, statuary, 
All to grace their dwelling fair. 


How they loved their stately mansion, 
Filled with wealth from every clime! 
And they lived as if eternal 
Were the transient joys of time. 


When, at last, grown old and weary, 
To the world beyond they went, 

Plain and bare the home they found there, 
Where so little they had sent. 


But abodes of earth-poor neighbors 
Were so beautiful to see, 

That they questioned of an angel 
How this contrast came to be. 


‘*Your possessions,’’ said the seraph, 
‘*Differed much from theirs in kind; 
All accumulations earthly, 
Entering here one leaves behind. 


‘‘Deeds of kindness, sacrifices, 

Hand-clasps, smiles and words of cheer— 
These are what the angels gather | 

For the many mansions here.”’ 





HER SILENT WRAITH 


By Elizabeth Thompson Ordway 


‘*He is not here; he has gone, my child!’’ 
And they tried to lift her from his side, 
Where she held fast his chilled hands— 
This girl so lately made a bride. 


Bewildered, stunned beyond belief, 
She let them do whate’er they would, 

So they could care for what he’d left 
And place within its case of wood. 


Time went on; her silence broke, 

She raged, she stormed against her fate, 
Wandering far, she ever sought 

In bitter grief her vanished mate. 
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‘‘Why should he die, and I be left? 
Why should I live, while he is dead ?’’ 
Impotent rage, impotent grief, 
In which so many things are said. 


The years have flown, she still is here, 
And now one often sees her smile, 
And listens to the sweetest laugh 
That breaks your heart for many a while. 


She walks alone, because she will, 
Full many sigh for her fair faith, 

But always in her heart she keeps 
Communion with her silent wraith. 





TRAILING ARBUTUS 
By Amy J. Dolloff 


O Trailing Arbutus, sweet flower of the Spring-tide! 
Fairer to me than all others thou art! 

Visions of purity, sweetness and modesty 
All are enshrined in thy little white heart. 


While Winter’s rough winds raged in fury above thee, 
Under the snow thou didst patiently wait ; 

Never a murmur though drifts piled above thee, 
Though dark was thy prison and Springtime was late. 


But soon as the warm breezes came to awake thee 
And softly the rain-drops fell trickling down, 

Thy snow-captor vanished, the sun shone upon thee, 
Thy petals were opened, my May-flower was crowned! 


Yes, Queen of the Spring-tide, I bow low before thee! 
And now to thy heart let my heart be laid bare; 

For thy fragrance brings back to me fondest remembrance 
Of days in whose happiness thou hadst a share. 


In childhood I searched for thee, gaily and blithely ; 
In girlhood I prized thee as something most rare; 

In maidenhood wore thee—that one glorious morning— 
To rest on my bosom and twine in my hair. 


A brother’s hand plucked thee; a mother’s arranged thee; 
A husband’s caressed thee when plightings were o’er; 
And now I will cherish thee, tenderly, lovingly, 
Till unto my vision earth scenes are no more. 


And I hope when my spirit wings upward to glory 
Some one will lay on the clay that’s left here 
Just a bunch of thy blossoms, O Trailing Arbutus, 

Of all lovely flowers to me the most dear! 











AN INTERESTING DOCUMENT 


Will of Ebenezer Webster of Kingston, Great-Grandfather 
of Daniel 


Daniel Webster, New Hampshire’s 
most noted son, was of the fifth gener- 
ation from Thomas, the first of the 
family in the country, who, born in 
Ormsby, Norfolk County, England, 
was brought to America by his 
mother, who, as the wife of William 
Godfrey, whom she had married after 
the decease of her first husband, 
Thomas Webster, came over early in 
the seventeenth century locating first 
in Watertown, Mass., but subse- 
quently removing to Hampton in this 
state. 

Here was born, August 1, 1667, 
Ebenezer, son of Thomas Webster, 
who became one of the proprietors of 
Kingston, where he settled and was 
long a leading citizen, serving in the 
Indian War and taking a prominent 
part in public affairs. He married, 
August 1, 1709, Hannah Judkins. 
They had several children, one of 
whom was Ebenezer (II) whose son 
Ebenezer (III) was the father of 
Daniel Webster. 

A copy of the will of this first Eben- 
ezer Webster, the Kingston proprie- 
tor, appearing in the second volume of 
New Hampshire Probate Records, 
now in press, is presented below, as of 
historical and genealogical interest. 





In the Name of God Amen the 
Twelfth day of January Annog Dom- 
ini 1735/6 I Ebenezer Webster of 
Kingstown in the Province of New 
Hamps: in New England yeoman; be- 
ing very sick & weak in Body 

Imprimis I Give & Bequeath unto 
Hannah my Dearly beloved Wife One 
Acre of Land out of my Homestead 
place to be good profitable Land fit 
for tillage as near & Convenient for 
her as may be found for her to hold 
Dureing her natural Life; & at her 
Decease to return to those Children 
in whose part it shall fall; & also one 


Room in My House which she shall 
Choose; & also one Third part of the 
Cellar Dureing her state of Widow- 
hood; And also all the Houshold stuff 
or moveable Estate within doors for 
ever to be at her Dispose Except one 
feather Bed which at her decease is 
to return to my son Ebenezer; And 
also seven Bushels of Indian Corn & 
Two Bushels of English Corn & One 
Bushel of malt One Hundred pounds 
of good Pork, fifty pounds of good 
Beef yearly & every year Dureing her 
state of widowhood to be Raised & 
Levied out of my Estate, viz; out of 
that part of my Estate which I shall 
hereafter in this Instrument Give unto 
my son Ebenezer; & In Case it shou? 
plase God to Exercise her with Sick- 
ness or other Indisposition so that he 
my s* son Ebenezer shall provide for 
her things Comfortable & necessary 
& Physicians & Nurse as need shall 
require & also one Barrel of Cyder 
yearly Dureing her state of widow- 
hood. 

Item I Give to my wellbeloved son 
Ebenezer whom I Likewise Constitute 
make & Ordain my sole Executor of 
this my Last Will & Testament; forty 
Acres of my Homestead place & 
Bounded as followeth viz to begin at 
the southerly End of my s* Land 
where it is Bounded on y® High Way 
& takeing y® whole width of y® s? 
Homestead Land & to run & Extend 
Northerly keeping y® whole width 
till it make or Complete y*® s* forty 
acres haveing Land of John Websters 
on y® East & the residue of my S4 
Homestead Lieing on y*® north & 
Land of Lieut John Sweat & Elisha 
Sweat on y® West; & also all y® Priv- 
ileges & appurtenances or Commod- 
ities unto the same belonging; with the 
other End of my House & y* remaining 
part of the Cellar & also y® Barn & 
Orchard thereon; & also all my Move- 
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able Estate without Doors as Cattle 
Horse Sheep &c & all Impliments for 
man and Beast; & also hereby willing 
and ordering my s* son Ebenezer to 
pay all my Debts; & to make y°® 
above mentioned Provision for my s* 
Wife as y* above mentioned Corn In- 
dian & English & malt pork Beef 
Cyder & Also to provide her A Horse 
to be at her service & also to keep & 
maintain her a Cow Constantly & to 
keep for her Two sheep Dureing her 
state of Widowhood. 

Item & also hereby further Willing 
& ordering my s* son Ebenezer to pay 
or Deliver unto my four Daughters: 
viz Rachel, Susanna, Hannah, & 
Mary, to Each of them A Cow to be 
Delivered to Each & Every of them 
in y® fall-or Autumn season of y° 
year; & further at y® End of seven 
years from my Decease to pay or 
Deliver unto my s‘ four Daughters 
unto Each & Every of them A Heifer 
Comeing in three years Old or y° 
value thereof 

Item I Give to Wellbeloved sons 
Joseph & Iddo the residue of my S4 
Homestead place as followeth viz: to 
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Joseph I Give fifteen Acres with y® 
Priviledges & Appurtenances thereto 
belonging: & to Iddo I Give the rest 
be it more or Less & to Iddo I Give all 
my out Lands & If there be any thing 
Left out of this my Last will I Give it 
to my s* son Iddo: And I do hereby 
utterly disallow revoke & disanul all 
& every other former Testaments 
legacies Wills & Bequests & Executors 
by me in any ways before named 
Willed & Bequeathed; Ratifying & 
Confirming this & no other to be my 
Last Will & Testament. In Witness 
whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
& seal y® day & year above written 


EBENEZER WEBSTER 


Signed sealed published pro- 
nounced & declared by y°® s* 
Ebenezer Webster as his Last 
Will & Testament In presence of 
us y® Subscribers 


John ffifield 
Ezra Clough 
Jeremy Webster 


(Proved March 16, 1735-6.) 





SLEEP 
By A. H. McCrillis 


Sweet sleep, thou balm for all our woes, 
Come now and give my weary brain 

A rest from doubt and constant eare, 
With sweet forgetfulness of pain. 


A boon and saviour may’st thou be, 

To save from all disturbing thought, 
And may we lie in thy embrace 

Until a quiet change be wrought. 


Wilt thou enfold in arms of love 
All who may need thy potent sway, 
Hold sorrowing and wounded hearts, 
On them thy soothing magic lay. 














A VETERAN OF TWO WARS 


General Henry Dearborn and His Campaigns 


By Gilbert Patten Brown 


The American Republic has not yet 
forgotton the man, some of whose 
many virtues this monograph will en- 
deavor to portray. His name is em- 
balmed by his own ‘‘Endymion,”’ 
where, in the language of Keats, he 
sings in tones of deathless rapture, 
‘*A thing of beauty is a Joy forever.’’ 

The aristocracy of worth is as old 
as the human family itself. It is con- 
fined to no race or creed of men, nor 
is it limited to any condition of wealth 
or inheritance, nor dependent upon 
any external influence or patronage. 
The rational world willingly yields to 
its ascendency. One measuring to the 
top notch in this category will at this 
time be briefly referred to, His name 
should need no introduction to the 
American student, or to any lover of 
world biography. The only real his- 
tory of the world is biography. It is 
the genius in man that furnishes 
material worthy to commemorate his 
noble deeds. 

Rural New Hampshire played well 
her part in the early life of the world’s 
most cheerful Republic. In King 
Philip’s War, 1676, at the siege of 
Louisburg, 1745, at Bunker Hill, and 
at Yorktown, her sons rendered in- 
valuable service. It is to be remem- 
bered that the subject of this article 
was the commander-in-chief of the 
United States armies during the war 
of 1812-1815. And then in the great 
‘struggle of the early sixties, the Fifth 
New Hampshire Volunteers lost more 
men than any other regiment in the 
Federal armies. In the affairs of 
state, both local and national, the sons 
of the Granite State played no small 
parts. So here is the story in brief, 
of one New Hampshire soldier : 

Among the early New England 
settlers was the distinguished name of 
Dearborn. Godfrey Dearborn was 
born in Exeter, in the county of 


Dover, in England, and, when arriv- 
ing in America, settled in New Hamp- 
shire and named the place of his 
settlement Exeter. He was one of the 
thirty-five men to sign the constitution 
for the government of Exeter, in 1739. 
In 1749, he moved to Hampton, N. H., 
where he died February 4, 1786. 

From that sturdy. oak of New 
England life the subject of this 
memoir was descended. He is none 
other than Henry Dearborn, born at 
Hampton, N. H., February 23, 1751— 
son of Simon and Sarah (Marston) 
Dearborn. 

The early education of Henry Dear- 
born was obtained at the district 
school of his native town, and his 
course in medicine ‘was under the 
tuition of that learned physician Dr. 
Hall Jackson of Portsmouth. In 1772 
he settled as a physician at Notting- 
ham Square, and had a good practice 
at the breaking out of the American 
Revolution. In Portsmouth was old 
**St. John’s Lodge, No. 1,’’ of Free- 
masons. The leading men of the town 
were members of that sturdy body; 
and the young physician of rural 
Nottingham wished to learn the mys- 
teries of Freemasonry. Dr. Hall 
Jackson was one of the leading 
Masonic lights in all New Hampshire, 
and an active member of St. John’s 
Lodge. It was while studying med- 
icine with Doctor Jackson that young 
Dearborn got his first idea of the 
mysteries and beauties of Free- 
masonry. 

Portsmouth, in those days, was a 
town of marked activity and inter- 
national trade. Some few of the 
early members of this old lodge (the 
second oldest in New England) had 
been made Masons in England; some 
in London, others in Bristol. Doctor 
Dearborn was a most cheerful pilgrim 
on the road of Masonic wisdom. Doc- 
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tor Jackson helped to make the young 
physician a Mason. 

He received the first and second 
degrees March 5, 1774, in company 
with Major Andrew McClary, who 
was killed by a cannon ball at Bunker 
Hill. Doctor Dearborn did not re- 
ceive the third degree until April 6, 
1777. The reason for the time of 
three years between the date of his 
receiving the first and second degrees, 
and that of a Master Mason, was from 
the fact that he was a soldier in the 





Gen. Henry Dearborn 


army of the Revolution and was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Quebec, De- 
cember 31,1775, at which fight brother 
Gen. Richard Montgomery was slain. 

A few years ago, among rubbish in 
an ash barrel at Kennebunk, Maine, 
was discovered the Masonic diploma 
issued to the subject of this mono- 
graph by St. John’s Lodge, No. 1, 
April 6, 1777, which was returned to 
the lodge, and is now in the possession 
of William B. Randall, its able and 
cheerful secretary. 

Soon after settling in Nottingham, 
and anticipating trouble with the 
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mother country, Doctor Dearborn 
organized a military company and 
was elected its captain. When the 
news of Concord and Lexington 
reached the town, he, with Joseph 
Cilley and Thomas Bartlett, reorgan- 
ized the little command, and, at the 
head of sixty men, marched Captain 
Dearborn, on the morning of April 20, 
1775, towards Cambridge, Mass. 

In less than twenty-four hours 
those farmer volunteers marched a 
distance of fifty-five miles. After re- 
maining there several days they re- 
turned home. A regiment was at once 
organized, commanded by Col. John 
Stark, and Doctor Dearborn was, on 
April 23, 1775, commissioned a cap- 
tain. His company arrived at Old 
Medford, Mass., May 15, and in a few 
days was engaged in a skirmish on 
Hog Island. He had been sent by 
the colonel to prevent the stock being 
earried off by the British, and in a 
few days later took part in an engage- 
ment with an armed vessel near Win- 
nesimet Ferry. 

The following letter by Colonel 
Stark is self-explanatory : 


‘MEDFORD, June 8, 1775. 
Captain Henry Dearborn:—You are re- 
quired to go with one sergeant and twenty 
men to relieve the guards at Winter Hill and 
Temple’s tomorrow morning at nine o’clock, 
and there to take their places and orders, 
but first to parade before New Hampshire 


Chambers (Billings Tavern). JOHN STARK, 
Col.’’ 


Captain Dearborn endorsed the 
order by writing on the back, ‘‘first 
time I ever mounted guard.”’ 

Very early on the 17th of June, 
Colonel Stark’s regiment marched to 
Bunker Hill. Captain Dearborn’s 
company was the flank guard of the 
regiment. In the thickest of the fray 
were Dearborn and hismen. He took 
with him his small medicine case, 
which he lashed, together with his 
sword, to his coat, and did one man’s 
part in using the old king’s arm upon 
the forces of England. 

In the following September, he 
volunteered and joined the expedition 
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of Gen. Benedict Arnold through the 
wilderness to old Quebec, where on 
December 31, 1775, he was taken 
prisoner. He was not exchanged 
until March 10, 1777, and nine days 
later he was made major of the Third 
New Hampshire Regiment, to rank 
from November 8, 1776. Col. Alex- 
ander Scammell (another member of 
St. John’s Lodge, No. 1) commanded 
that regiment of veterans. 

At Stillwater, Major Dearborn 
fought bravely ; and on September 19, 
1777, was transferred to the First 


passed through an orchard, Major 
Dearborn played a most daring and 
important feat. 

After the British had been beaten 
off, Colonel Cilley dispatched his 
major to General Washington to see 
what further service was required be- 
fore taking refreshments. The little 
doctor-soldier’s face was black from 
smoke of battle. He saluted the gen- 
eral, who cried out: ‘‘What troops 
are those?’’ Major Dearborn replied: 
‘‘Full blooded Yankees from New 
Hampshire, sir.’’ ‘‘Your men, sir, 
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Nottingham Square 
The first building on the left in the _: is the school house: near this is the Bradbury Bartlett Place, while 


toward the right is the Butler Place, 


rmerly the Butler Tavern but now a boarding house. A little way from 


this was the Dearborn Place, the old home of General Deaborn, which has been removed, the main oe a5 


now a part of the residence of Mr. Hersey Durgin, just off the road leading to Nottingham Center. 


has set up a marker in memory of General Dearborn. 


Regiment of New Hampshire Conti- 
nental troops, commanded by Col. 


Joseph Cilley who had, on June 15, 


1775, been made a Mason in St. John’s 
Lodge, No. 1, ‘‘Gratis,’’ ‘‘for his good 
service in the defense of his country.’’ 

At the battle of Monmouth, the First 
New Hampshire Regiment fought 
bravely and Colonel Cilley and Major 
Dearborn ‘‘attracted particularly the 
attention of the commander in-chief.”’ 
It was after General Lee’s blunder 
that Washington ordered Colonel 
Cilley’s regiment to attack a body of 
the British crack troops. As they 


he D 


have done gallant service; fall back 
and refresh yourselves,’’ quickly re- 
plied Washington. 

The following day, General Wash- 
ington, in his general orders expressed 
the highest commendation of the ex- 
ploit of that regiment. Here General 
Washington learns that Major Dear- 
born is a member of the Masonic in 
stitution, and is popular in the cloth 
of the craft. 

One of Doctor Dearborn’s profes- 
sional friends, as well as a military 
compeer, was Col. John Hale, M. D., 
of Hollis, N. H. (the narrator’s ma- 
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ternal great-great-grandfather), sur- 
geon under Colonel Cilley in the First 
New Hampshire Continental Regi- 
ment. 

The assistant surgeon of the cele- 
brated First New Hampshire was Dr. 
Jonathan Poole of Hollis (a native of 
Woburn, Mass.). With Colonel Cilley, 
and Major Dearborn, Doctors Hale 
and Poole played important parts in 
the battles of Saratoga and Stillwater. 
(Doctor Poole was the narrator’s ma- 
ternal great-grandfather.) At Mon- 
mouth, many of the First New Hamp- 
shire were wounded and some died. 

In 1779, Major Dearborn accom- 
panied Major-Gen. John Sullivan 
(another member of St. John’s Lodge 
of Portsmouth) on the noted. expedi- 
tion against the Tories and Indians 
and took an active part in the action 
of August 29, at Newburn. Here the 
First New Hampshire lost many men. 

On April 7, 1779, we find Dearborn 
present as a visitor at ‘‘ American 
Union Lodge’’ in the Army, which 
opened as an Entered Apprentice 
Lodge. He was at that time a 
Masonic guest of Major-Gen. Samuel 
Holden Parsons of Connecticut, an 
active member of that renowned lodge. 

In 1781 he was appointed deputy 
quartermaster-general, with the rank 
of lieutenant colonel, and served with 
a branch of General Washington’s 
army in Virginia. He could be 
trusted at all times. He served until 
March 5, 1782, when he retired to pri- 
vate life. In 1784 he moved from 
New Hampshire to Kennebec, in the 
District of Maine. In 1787 he was 
elected brigadier-general of militia 
and later was appointed a major- 
general. In 1790, Washington ap- 
pointed him marshal for the District 
of Maine. 

He was twice elected representative 
from old Kennebec County to Con- 
gress. On March 5, 1801, he was 


appointed by President Jefferson, sec- 
retary of war, which office he held 
with credit to himself until March 7, 
1809, when he resigned and was 
appointed collector for the Port of 
Boston. 
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On January 27, 1812, he was com- 
missioned as senior major-general in 
the army of the United States. His 
military bearing was of the best; he 
was popular with his men, and was 
loved by his fellow officers. 

The one failure of brother Gen. 
William Hull at Detroit had a deep 
effect upon the plans of General Dear- 
born. Commodore Chauncey and 
General Lewis worked in perfect 
harmony with General Dearborn in 
all his plans. On the forced march 
to Four Mile Creek, the hospital sur- 
geon of the army, Doctor Mann, said 
to General Dearborn, ‘‘I apprehend 
you do not intend to embark with the 
army.’’ The general replied: ‘‘I 
apprehend nothing, sir; I go into 
battle or I perish in the attempt.”’ 

The little engagements of the War 
of 1812 were tame to him, compared 
with some of the hard battles of the 
Revolution he had participated in. 
He was honorably. discharged from the 
army June 15, 1815. In 1822 he was 
appointed minister plenipotentiary to 
Portugal, and after two years re- 
turned to America at his own request. 

The hard service in the two wars of 
his country had broken down his 
health. He was a member of that 
distinguished American body, the 
‘*Society of the Cincinnati,’’ and be- 
came one of its general officers. Never 
was any one of his undertakings a 
failure. The sturdy Anglo-Saxon an- 
cestry of General Dearborn was 
plainly manifest in his character. 

He first married, in 1771, Mary 
Bartlett; second, 1780, Doreas (Os- 
good) Marble; third, 1813, Sarah 
Bowdoin, widow of Gov. James 
Bowdoin of Massathusetts. His son, 
Henry Alexander Scammel Dearborn, 
was born March 3, 1783, and died 
July 29, 1851. General Dearborn 
possessed that one rare jewel of men- 
tal aristocracy which has been common 
in almost every age and country. He 
would have been a valuable man in 
the medical department of the Con- 
tinental Army, but he knew where he 
could do the best service to human 
kind. The careful and curious stu- 
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dent of the War of 1812 finds no 
officer of more value to the American 
cause than Major-Gen. Henry Dear- 
born. 

He died at Roxbury, Mass., June 
6, 1829, and was buried at Mt. Auburn 
Cemetery, with full civil, military and 
Masonic honors. No stone or epitaph 
marks his last resting place. His 
achievements were vast for American 
liberty, and we find that he has not 
proper space on history’s page. The 
writer considers it his duty to con- 
tribute to literature this article, that 
generations yet unborn may read of 
the virtues of the physician-general 
of America’s two wars with England. 

No Masonic lodge bears his honored 
name. In Roxbury District, Boston, 
is a street named in his honor. In 
the modest tomb of Gov. James 
Bowdoin rests the ashes of this humble 
physician of Nottingham amid the 
forests of New Hampshire; the vol- 
unteer captain, under the daring 
Stark at the battle of Bunker Hill; 
the prisoner of Quebec, who, in com- 
pany with brother Col. Return Jona- 
than Meigs, after their release from 
the British prison, traveled on foot 
from Quebec to Portsmouth, N. H. 

When Colonel Dearborn joined the 
Camp at Valley Forge he became as 
valuable as a physician as he was as 
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a line officer. He was a brilliant man, 
and Washington loved him dearly. 

The writer has visited the old lodge, 
that made Henry Dearborn, a Mason, 
and there read its ancient book of 
records whose revered pages contained 
the name of the once physician of 
Nottingham. He has stood upon the 
summit of Breed’s Hill (historically 
known as Bunker Hill) where a then 
young New Hampshire surgeon played 
the part of a volunteer captain, 
against the picked men of the land of 
his forefathers. He has stood amid 
the once wilds of the Kennebec where 
the veteran of Monmouth, Saratoga 
and Stillwater acted as a rural physi- 
cian, curing disease with roots and 
herbs and with other pioneer methods. 
He was born in Bristol, Maine, over 
whose historic soil Captain Dearborn 
walked on his return from captivity 
in Quebec. Lastly he has stood be- 
side the tomb in Mount Auburn, 
Watertown, Mass., that contains the 
bones of the patriotic and fearless 
Henry Dearborn, whom Washington 
trusted, Jefferson loved and: whose 
last resting place is yet marked by 
no monument! 

May the Granite State take the first 
step towards erecting a fitting shaft to 
his glorious memory ! 





A COUNTRY ROAD 
By Fred Myron Colby 


A road with trees on either side, 

Through which, if you should chance to ride, 
A bit of sky shows at its end 

As arching trees together bend. 


A sort of an enchanted land— 

This trodden path of loam and sand, 
With rocks and moss beside the way, 
O’er which the summery branches sway. 


You seem to be in old Areade, 

Where art, in sloping roof, has made 
Resemblance to the arching trees 

As they bend down before the breeze. 
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Along one side, a river strays, 

Curving in many nooks and bays; 

And fertile meadows stretch away 

To slopes where dancing sunbeams play. 


Green pasture lands, a farm house white, 
On other side dawns on the sight ; 

And lines of sumac, all ablaze, 

Illume the scene on autumn days. 


A rustic bridge, a babbling brook, 

That winds adown like shepherd’s crook ; 
A glimpse of flashing water falls, 
Where summer birds sing madrigals. 


Oh, fair and sweet, this country way, 
Where youthful lovers laughing stray ; 
Where, wandering on an afternoon, 
One hears the pipes of Pan atune. 


In youth’s fair day, in manhood’s years, 

In moods of laughter or of tears, 

We’ve roamed this haunting pathway through, 
And dreamed o’er each dissolving view. 





INVOCATION TO SLEEP 
By Mary H. Wheeler 


Sleep, gentle Sleep, at the trysting place 
I have waited long for thee. 
The moon in a cloud hides her laughing face, 
And the stars seem to wink at me. 
Time furls his wings and is snail-like slow, 
And the lagging hours forget to go. 


I know, dear Sleep, I have sometimes turned 
To the printed page from thee, 

When the midnight lamp inviting burned 
And the book had a charm for me, 

And was it this that could so offend, 

And estrange from me a life-long friend? 


Forgive, dear Sleep, and come to me now 
In thy flowing robe of rest, 

With the veil of dreams o’er thy fair, white brow 
And the poppies at thy breast. 

Come touch my lids with thy breath of balm 

And pillow my head on thy peaceful arm! 














A NEW ENGLAND MAY-DAY FESTIVAL 


By An Occasional Contributor 


“‘T feel in every midge that hums, 
Life fugitive and infinite, 
And suddenly the world becomes 
A part of me and I of it.” 


The early impressions of childhood, 
especially as to things pertaining to 
outdoor life, are so much stronger and 
more vivid than those received in ma- 
ture life, that it seems to be quite 
important these impressions should 
not be allowed to slumber and stag- 
nate, but that the good old New Eng- 
land customs and ways of child and 
adult life should be revived and per- 
petuated by succeeding generations 
in order that new zest and vigor may 
be added to the ordinary routine of 
life to drive dull care away. 

May Day was always a most de- 
lightful and memorable occasion in 
the New England homes, being the 
annual celebration of the return of 
new life, and the re-birth of spring, 
when the trailing arbutus comes forth 
in all its sweet beauty, as the blush on 
a fair maiden’s cheek, ere the last 
snow drift has disappeared, tinged 
with color faintly, like the morning 
sky, and with a delightful sweetness, 
which lingers long in our memories. 

In a beautiful valley in northern 
New Hampshire is a large cone-shaped 
peak, called the ‘‘Pinnacle,’’ as it 
rises abruptly for about three hun- 
dred feet from the surrounding hills. 
Many years ago it was thickly cov- 
ered with pines, spruces and hem- 
locks, and close by was a beautiful 
little New England village. It was 
the annual custom on the first day of 
May for all the young people, and 
also for many of the semi-young old 
folks to celebrate the day, on the top 
of this Pinnacle, with a royal picnic 
and feast. 

The preparations for this event 
were very elaborate and interesting, 
and they were generally begun at 
least one week before it took place. 
All the big boys and also some of the 


smaller ones, with axes and hatchets, 
went up to the top of the Pinnacle, 
which was about one thousand feet 
long on the top, and selected a good, 
flat, smooth spot, which was large 
enough to make a long arbor of 
spruce, pine, hemlock or cedar boughs, 
covered with a slanting roof of the 
same, which filled it with spicy fra- 
grance. <A long table was made, run- 
ning through the center of the rustic 
arbor, sufficient to accommodate 
twenty or thirty persons. The arbor 
was decorated with evergreens, trail- 
ing arbutus and also the traditional 
May Pole, which was regarded as the 
crowning feature of the festival, with 
its multi-colored ribbons flying in the 
passing breezes. After this, many 
eager hands arranged the table, with 
the goodies prepared days beforehand, 
by the entire population of the vil- 
lage—chickens, boiled ham, cake, pies, 
gingerbread, jelly, jam, nuts, raisins, 
hard boiled eggs, sandwiches, pickles, 
lemonade, coffee, milk and other dain- 
ties. Much effort was expended in 
bringing the eatables, dishes, and 
other necessary things to the summit 
of this steep cone, yet all felt fully 
repaid for their strenuous exertions 
when everything was ready for the 
occasion. Each boy selected his best 
girl, if he was fortunate enough to 
have one, and the fun began at once. 
It was kept up all day, continuously, 
each one entering into the spirit of 
the occasion with zest and merriment. 
But no one was satisfied with one 
feast ; so, about every two hours, hun- 
gry boys and girls came to the well- 
filled table for something more, and 
such appetites! Where have they 
gone now? Some of the big boys 
boasted of having a thirst, which was 
so long that it was unquenchable— 
consequently the lemonade, milk, cof- 
fee, etc., disappeared, before the feast 
was over, where no mortal eye could 
behold it more. 

Another favorite diversion of the 
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boys was to see who could eat the 
most. So they were weighed before 
and after eating. Two and one-half 
pounds was the limit for the cham- 
pion stuffer, unless some one surrep- 
titiously tried to cheat, by putting a 
stone in his pocket. If that was done, 
the culprits were generally detected 
and put on half rations for the rest 
of the day as a punishment. Then 
came the games and the forfeits, 
which some of the big boys had to 
pay so reluctantly; such as kissing 
the girl they didn’t want to kiss; roll- 
ing down a steep bank with another 
boy, with their legs tied, to see who 
would get there first; playing ‘‘Grace 
hoops’’ with their sweetheart, and 
when the hoop had been thrown over 
the darling’s head, the painful sweet- 
ness and suspense while waiting for 
the forfeited kiss. It used to be sup- 
posed that this sweet girl would ac- 
tually duck her head sometimes in 
order to assist the hoop to go over it 
easily. Here arises a great moral 
question—why is stolen fruit always 
the sweetest? Washington Irving, in 
one of his sketches, tells us in his most 
charming manner how he once in- 
duced a small boy to assist him in 
stealing some of his own fruit; then, 
the delightful sensations he and the 
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boy had in eating it ‘‘on the sly’’ 
under the hedge, where they had con- 
cealed themselves. Of course the boy 
was not let into the secret that Irving 
was eating his own stolen fruit. 
Another game was ‘‘Follow your 
Leader,’’ when, if one failed to do all 
the wonderful and original stunts re- 
quired, the usual penalties followed. 
One of the most vivid recollections of 
these May Day festivities was, when 
after the arbor had been built and the 
table set ready for the feast, a small 
army of big black ants took possession 
of the premises and attempted to drive 
off the rightful owners to have a nice 
feast all by themslves. So that, when 
everybody sat down to enjoy the good- 
ies, a nice young lady would suddenly 
jump up, give a little squeal and 
start off into the woods on the run, 
followed soon by the other girls. This 
was when the attack began and it 
broke up the feast on that spot. But 
the big boys rallied to the rescue, mov- 
ing the table with all the things on it, 
to another locality, where there were 
no disreputable black ants to annoy 
the dear, sweet girls—God bless them, 
one and all. How could we possibly 
get along without them? May they 
continue to live and enjoy these May 
Day frolies ’til time shall be no more. 





A DAFFODIL 


By Frances M. Pray 
O little daffodil, grown close 
To yonder old oak’s trunk so gray, 
Your brightness cheers each passer-by,— 
A touch of brightness on his way. 
When low the cold wind bends your stem, 
When showers come throughout the day, 
Undaunted still your brightness shows, 
Be cloud or sunshine as it may. 
Though withered soon your leaves must be 
Your life is surely not in vain, 
For in each heart that sees you there 
Your yellow brightness blooms again. 
When Spring is gone with budded hopes, 
And days sometimes with showers fill, 
The heart that saw you yet can smile 
For there you bloom, dear daffodil. 


Tougaloo, Miss. 











THE MORAL AND ECONOMIC WASTE 
OF WAR 


Prize Essay Contest Under the Auspices of the New 
Hampshire Peace Society 


On Monday evening, May 18, in 
Representatives Hall at the State 
House in Concord, five students, 
representing three academies of the 
state—two from Kimball Union Acad- 
emy, Meriden, two from Sanborn 
Seminary, Kingston, and one from 
Tilton Seminary,—competed for the 
prizes offered by the New Hampshire 
Peace Society for the best spoken 
essays on ‘‘The Moral and Economic 
Waste of War,” three of the contest- 
ants being young men and two, 
ladies. The prizes were three in all, 
being $25, $15 and $10 in gold, re- 
spectively, for the first, second and 
third best essays, delivery as well as 
composition being taken into account 
in determining their merits. 

Allen Hollis, Esq., of Concord, pre- 
sided, and Charles R. Corning, Prin- 


cipal Charles F. Cook of the Concord ~ 


High School, and Rev. H. B. Williams, 
pastor of the First M. E. Church, 
acted as judges. The first prize was 
awarded to Miss Alice B. Kemp of 
Sanborn Seminary; second to W. R. 
Hilliard of the same institution, and 
third to L. F. Cross of TiltonSeminary. 

As is often the case, many in the 
audience, which was not as large as 
should have been called out by such 
an occasion, disagreed with the ver- 
dict of the judges to some extent; but 
that the readers of the GRANITE 
MonrTHLY may judge for themselves, 
so far as is possible from composition 
alone; for the gratification of many 
friends of the contestants, and out of 
regard for the importance of the sub- 
ject at this time, as well as the laud- 
able purpose of the Society offering 
the prizes, all of the essays are printed 
herewith, each preceded by the name 
of the contestant by which it was de- 


livered. It should be added that 
“consolation prizes’”’ of $5 each were 
given the unsuccessful contestants, 
through the generosity of Mr. Hollis. 





HORATIO JUAN CHASE 
Kimball Union Academy 


To ascertain the exact moral and ecconomic 
waste of war is an impossibility. It is like 
trying to explain the laws of gravitation or 
to account for the wonders of electricity. 
We know there are such things, but thus far 
the greatest minds have been unable to com- 
prehend them in their full significance. In 
dealing with our present subject we can pic- 
ture some of the horrors of war with its 
economic and moral devastation, but we can 


_ not fully realize its tremendous moral and 


economic waste. 

We can see in our imagination two armies 
in battle array, a splendid assembly to look 
upon. They are composed of the flower of 
the land. These young men have great possi- 
bilities before them. They are such men as 
this world of industry needs to keep the wheels 
of progress in motion. But take another 
glimpse at the scene. We can see not only 
the young men of great promise but swords, 
also, muskets, cannon, mortars,—machines 
fashioned for the destruction of men. Little 
wonder that admiration changes to sorrow 
when we realize that these machines are to 
be used to slaughter human beings, all because 
of some international contention, on which 
diplomats cannot reach an agreement. Pres- 
ently we hear the roar of cannon, answered 
by cannon’s roar. Now follow scenes which 
are most fiendish. Deeds are committed 
which under other conditions human law 
forbids. Human life and happiness count for 
naught under these circumstances. This is 
war, and Sherman rightly said, “ War is hell.” 

Men cannot place on a balance sheet the 
economic cost or moral waste of war. They 
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can, perhaps, count the men who do not 
answer at roll call and estimate roughly the 
expenditure in dollars and cents, but how 
much war is to blame for social corruption, 
we cannot tell; how much it is responsible for 
industrial complications, we shall never know. 

This barbaric institution certainly is the 
cause of demoralization in that it makes it 
necessary for the individual to adopt a dual 
code of moral laws. This dual code pre- 
scribes that, today, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself’’; today, “‘Thou shalt not 
kill’; today, if the summons comes, it is your 
duty to die for your neighbor. But to- 
morrow, when your nation is at war, .this 
same code prescribes ‘‘Thou shalt seek to 
destroy thy neighbor and lay waste his prop- 
erty; thou shalt risk thy life, if necessary, that 
thy neighbor’s life may be taken.” One is 
the code taught in the time of peace, and the 
other the one which is practiced in time of 
war. Think it not strange, that men, taught 
that it is permissible to suspend the decalogue 
for the sake of their country, suspend its 
enactments for their own convenience. Can 
you question why there has been an increase 
of crime and vice after every great war 
recorded in history? 

To quote statistics on our subject is useless. 
They are so vast that human mind cannot 
conceive of them. Let the statement of two 
or three facts suffice. If the men sacrificed in 
war during the nineteenth century could be 
laid in a trench five deep, they would 
reach from New York to San Francisco. 
With less than one-fourth of the money spent 
on the American Civil War alone, five Panama 
canals could be constructed. It is estimated 
that the Union army destroyed property to 
the amount of three hundred million dollars 
on the march from Atlanta to the sea. We 
must add to these the fact that the expendi- 
ture of treasure and the loss of life are not 
confined to the time of actual warfare but 
continue long after the declaration of peace. 
There is the interest on the war debt to pay, 
pensions to be provided, disordered financial 
conditions to be straightened out and com- 
mercial relations to be adjusted. 

It is true that, in a measure, this terrible 
loss of life and property would be justified, 
if there were no other method of settling 
international disputes. But war is not neces- 
sary on the ground that there is no substitute. 
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The Hague Court has settled many disputes 
between nations with satisfaction and justice 
to both parties, and in so doing has pre- 
vented much immoral and costly strife and 
avoided a terrible sacrifice of life and lowering 
of moral ideals. 

Men cannot dispute the great American 
poet, who more than fifty years ago wrote: 


“Were half the power that fills the earth 
with terror, : 
Were half the wealth bestowed on camps 
and courts 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals and forts.” 


May God hasten the day when war shall 
be no more, when the one law of reason, 
justice and love shall rule over the national 
as well as over the personal affairs of men. 


WILLIAM RUSSELL HILLIARD 
Sanborn Seminary 


In the history of every nation, wars have 
played their part. The result has been that 
they have always lowered the moral standard 
of the countries involved. They have also 
cost the countries vast sums of money, and 
caused the destruction of much property and 
the loss of many lives, all of which have weak- 
ened the countries and involved them in debt. 

Let us first consider the economic side of the 
subject. Not only during periods of war, but 
in times of peace, it costs all the leading na- 
tions of the world vast sums of money to main- 
tain their armies and navies. While they are 
fighting, the soldiers must be furnished sup- 
plies, and it takes only a few hours for a large 
army to use a million dollars worth of supplies. 
In a period of peace, consider the amount nec- 
essary to maintain a standing army and a navy 
and to build the huge battleships of today. 
Every man, woman, and child in the United 
States pays six dollars a year for war, and this 
in a time of peace. The money spent for one 
battleship would build a thousand locomo- 
tives, or give twenty-four thousand persons a 
college education. The total amount of 


money spent for war by the nations of the 
world during the last century was forty bil- 
lions of dollars, a sum so vast that the men- 
tion of it leaves only a confused impression on 
the mind. The cost of our Civil War was $8,- 
000,000,000, and, including the pensions and 
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interest since paid, it is estimated at $13,000,- 
000,000. To pay such debts as these has 
greatly retarded the growth and development 
of all nations, and practically every nation in 
the world still has a heavy war debt to pay. 

Another great economic waste of war is the 
destruction of property. The country in 
which the war is waged is always devasted. 
The crops are destroyed, the towns burned, 
railroads torn up, the domestic animals killed, 
until nothing is left of what was once a pros- 
perous country. After the Civil War the 
Southerners went back to their homes penni- 
less. Their crops were destroyed, their homes 
burned, their manufactories, railroads and 
everything else destroyed. 

The third and, by far, the greatest economic 
waste of war is the inevitable loss of a great 
number of men. It is estimated that 15,000,- 
000,000 of men have been slain in battle since 
the first authentic history. This number is 
ten times the present population of the earth, 
and shows the great number of human lives 
claimed by warfare. These men are always 
in the flower of their manhood, between the 
ages of twenty and forty-five. As a result of 
their death, many homes are left without hus- 
bands or fathers. - They are generally of the 
working class, and, in this way, the country 
loses so many of its working people that in- 
dustry is seriously crippled. 

Turning now to the moral side of the sub- 
ject, let us first see what reliance on military 
power means. It does not mean reliance on 
reason, or conscience, but it means that re- 
liance is placed by the great nations of the 
earth on brute force. Thus the struggle of 
human society for existence is brought down 
to the animal level with its principle of the 
survival of the fittest. So the strong nation 
gets the good things and the weak one gets 
nothing. 

It is not the suffering of war, great and ter- 
rible as it is, for suffering is the heritage of 
man; neither is it the death of war, cruel and 
horrible as that is, for death is the common lot 
of man; but it is the sin and crime of war that 
constitute its chief offence, and that render it 
the damnable occupation of moral beings. 
Well has it been said that war is hell. It is 
not because war kills, that it is hell, but be- 
cause it corrupts. Although the damage it 
inflicts upon persons and property is great, it 
is trifling compared with the damage it in- 
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flicts upon morals. The terrible part of war 
is not the bloody corpse upon the battlefield, 
but the general lowering of ideals and the 
blunting of moral faculties. The great evil of 
war is not the destruction of life and property, 
for storms, earthquakes, sea, fire, railroads, 
and mines destroy life equally with war. But 
the peculiar evil of war is that it corrupts 
while it consumes, that it demoralizes while 
it destroys. It is not the physical death that 
is the greater evil, it is the moral death. 

A declaration of war causes men to break 
the Ten Commandments—to kill, lie, covet, 
steal, and to commit every sin, which before 
the declaration, had been forbidden. One 
commandment says “Thou shalt not kill,” 
but war has no other end than to kill. An- 
other says “Thou shalt not steal,’”’ but a sol- 
dier may loot and his country may annex an- 
other country. Another says that the Sab- 
bath shall be kept holy, but in war battles are 
fought and men are killed on the Holy Day. 
Thus, in war, we sacrifice everything. Noth- 
ing is left, neither God nor Sabbath, neither 
ethics nor religion. 


ALICE BOWDOIN KEMP 
Sanborn Seminary 


Since the beginning of the human race, men 
have settled their differences by brute force. 
Until the world became somewhat affected by 
the teachings of Christ, there was little 
thought of employing any other means of set- 
tling the difficulties that arose between men or 
between nations. Might has made right. 
The strong have ruled and the weak have 
served, and there has been no redress for the 
weak, no matter how much they were wronged. 
The golden rule has changed this condition of 
things somewhat. In civilized, Christianized 
countries, at the present, arbitration is playing 
a large part in the settlement of disputes. 

The moral degradation that comes to any 
nation that engages in war can scarcely be es- 
timated. Anything that tends to lessen the 
value of human life in a marked degree lowers 
the standard of morality. This is especially 
true in war. Outside of the cruelties and ex- 
cesses that tend to brutalize the soldiers them- 
selves, come the long train of evils on the 
inhabitants of the country which has suffered 
from war. Intemperance, licentiousness, dis- 
honesty, and an irreligious attitude of the 
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people follow in the wake of any war, espe- 
cially a war for conquest. 

When a man enlists in the army it is his duty 
to go to war, if war arises. There he must do 
his best to kill his enemy. Really, then, the 
average war is nothing more than licensed 
murder, and the soldier becomes so hardened 
to it that the taking of human life seems of 
little importance to him. Then, again, the 
life in the army is generally destructive of good 
morals. The moral, social, and religious re- 
straints of home life are lacking, and the aver- 
age soldier gives loose reins to his appetites 
and passions. Drunkenness, profanity and 
licentiousness are common, so that it takes a 
man of exceedingly strong will power to come 
out of war undefiled. After our Civil War it 
was a generation before the country had re- 
covered from the wave of drunkenness, dis- 
honesty, and immorality that swept over the 
land. 

Our children are early taught about war and 
led to consider it a most glorious occupation. 
When the child is small he has tin soldiers, 
drums, toy guns, and swords for his play- 
things. These remind him of war, so, nat- 
urally, he grows up to love war, and to think 
that the life of the soldier is the ideal life. All 
this is wrong. The child should be taught the 
evils of war, so far as he can understand them, 
and that war is never right except as a last 
resort in defense of one’s country. 

The press becomes corrupted by the war- 
like influences and urges on the people to 
strife. If the public press could have been 
muzzled before the Spanish War, President 
McKinley could have settled matters, prob- 
ably, without the loss of life and the tremen- 
dous outpouring of the nation’s wealth. 

But the moral waste of war, however great 
and far-reaching, is only one of the evil as- 
pects of strife. The economic waste in men 
and in money is even greater and more lasting 
than the moral waste. 

The wars of Napoleon give us a very vivid 
picture of the effect of war on the physique of 
the French nation. To keep his armies full, 
this great commander had to draft into the 
service all the men in France physically fit to 
bear arms. The weak and incompetent were 
left at home. The result was that the average 
stature of the Frenchman decreased about two 
inches in the years following these wars. 

The awful loss of men during the Turkish 
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War will cripple Bulgaria for fifty years. 
Among the widows and orphans all over the 
country there has been suffering no words can 
describe, because the father, the bread winner, 
was taken away in this awful struggle. Surely 
General Sherman’s characterization of war as 
“hell” has a good exemplification here. 

The material cost of war is terrible and is 
rapidly increasing as new implements of de- 
struction are invented. A first-class battle- 
ship now costs from $10,000,000 to $20,000,- 
000, and in less than a score of years is con- 
signed to the scrap heap. Is it any wonder 
that the cost of living in all civilized nations 
is high, and becoming still higher, when so 
much of the wealth of the nations is locked up 
in war armament? 7 

Our Civil War cost about $8,000,000,000 ar, 
if we include pensions and interest paid since, 
the cost is about $13,000,000,000. At the pres- 
ent, such a war would cost even more than 
this fabulous sum. The loss of life in this war 
was about 1,000,000 men killed or perma- 
nently disabled. The property loss incident 
to the war cannot even be estimated. The 
whole South was one vast wreck. In his 
march through Georgia, General Sherman es- 
timated that he destroyed property to the 
value of $500,000,000. Thousands of people 
were left homeless and destitute and the 
track of the victorious army was a smoking 
desert. 

We have already intimated that the ex- 
pense of a war does not cease when the war 
ends. We have already paid over $3,000,000,- 
000 in pensions to the survivors of the war, 
and it is estimated that before we pay the last 
pension to the last survivor of this war, we 
shall have paid $5,000,000,000, or more than 
half what the war cost. 

In view of these facts: that war carries in 
its wake a tide of immorality, that the loss of 
life and the consequent suffering are immeas- 
urable, that the cost can scarcely be estimated, 
that this cost does not cease when the war 
closes, but passes on its burdens to the coming 
generations, that it is growing more and more 
costly, and that every civilized nation is stag- 
gering under the burdens of preparation for 
war in the time of peace—is it not time for 
wars to cease and for nations to disarm and 
to turn “swords into plowshares and their 
spears into pruning hooks,” and thus usher in 
the reign of the Prince of Peace? 











Moral and Economic Waste of War 


ELSIE CORA BAILEY 
Kimball Union Academy 


War is an institution handed down to us 
by barbarians, the removal of which is the 
task of modern civilization. War means all 
that makes for ruin and devastation. It 
abolishes respect for law, life and property 
rights. It brutalizes thought and arouses all 
the evil passions of men. It necessitates 
a vast waste of power and wealth, thereby 
preventing the development of the nation. 

The economic losses of war, including the 
loss in money, life, property, derangement 
of business and impairment of health, are so 
great and run in so many directions, that 
anything more than approximate estimates 
are impossible. It is estimated that the enor- 
mous sum of forty trillion * dollars was spent, 


by the nations of the world, in a single cen-. 


tury. This has materially retarded the ad- 
vancement of civilization. General Sherman 
estimated that his army on their march to 
the sea, destroyed at least three hundred 
million dollars of property. 

But greater than the waste of the “earnings 
of these poor men’s lives” is the waste of 
life itself. It is estimated that the aggregate 
loss of life in all wars that have occurred since 
authentic history began, has not been less 
than fifteen trillion, a number equal to all the 
people who have inhabited the globe for the 
last six hundred years, allowing three genera- 
tions to the century. 

The expenditure of life and treasure in the 
field is but a small part of the actual cost of 
war. We must include the large number of 
deaths resulting from wounds received in war, 
the enormous expenditure for pensions, con- 
tinuing for at least two generations, disor- 
dered financial conditions, and, probably 
larger than all of these, the cost of peace by 
force of arms. The immense debts that every 
nation has hanging over it today have been 
created almost entirely by war. The interest- 
bearing debt of the United States is now nine 
hundred and twenty million dollars. Add to 
that the debts of twenty-three other nations 
and we find that the approximate debts of all 
the nations in the world are thirty-four and 
one-half trillion dollars. This is practically 


*The use of this word is a manifest inadvertence. 
“Billion” was doubtless intended in each case where 
it was used in the essay. 
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all chargeable to war. During the last fifty 
years the United States has paid about four 
trillion dollars for pensions, besides eno mous 
sums for other puroses. Conceive, if you can, 
the cost of armed peace today. The cost of 
only one dreadnaught and its maintenance 
for twenty years is twenty-eight million dol- 
lars, a sum that would give 10,000 young 
people a college education. 

Morally, war is the most degenerating evil 
of the age, for it is the one evil that suspends 
all rules of moral obligation, and for this rea- 
son, lowers the moral tone of those engaged 
in it. A British military officer has said, 
“That soldiers, as a class, are men who have 
disregarded the civil standards of morality 
altogether.”” In soldiers’ eyes, lying, thiev- 
ing, drunkenness and profane language are 
not evils at all. Looting is one of their pleas- 
ures, and in the destruction of property, for 
sheer fun, they delight. Mr. Walsh, in his 
book called ‘“‘The Moral Waste of War,” 
states that the greatest social evil of the pres- 
ent age, white slavery, finds its inception in 
warfare and is one of its most essential ac- 
companiments. 

What does the military spirit mean? It 
means reliance upon brute force, not reason 
or conscience.. Through brute force human- 
ity is brought down to the level of animal 
life with its fundamental law—the survival 
of the fittest. Here is a world full of good 
things. There are enough for all, but in a 
world ruled by brute force, the strong get 
the larger share. In the struggle, the weak 
are remorselessly trampled down and killed 
without pity. Is not this an utter contra- 
diction of the spirit of the Christian Gospel, 
which sends out its challenge to the strong, 
telling them they should bear the infirmities 
of the weak? 

The establishment of universal peace de- 
pends entirely upon the moral development 
of man. History is a record of this moral 
development and Emerson has said that it 
is a record of the decline of war. If it is true 
that human nature makes war inevitable, 
then war will not cease until human nature is 
changed by man’s moral development—until 
the idealist’s dream finds expression in the 
every-day life of men. 

Our nation stands today at a crisis in 
its relation to a sister republic, but there 
can be no doubt that public sentiment is 
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strongly in favor of peace. In this way we, 
as a nation, acknowledge that morality is a 
higher principle than brute force, and that 
brute force must, eventually, give place to 
that higher law of morality, when public 
opinion shall demand peace and international 
friendship. 


L. E. CROSS 
Tilton Seminary 


How many of you would throw away ten 
dollars? Not one in this audience. Yet 
every person in the world might be ten dollars 
richer tonight were it not for the wars of a 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 

The Peace Society of London, after making 
a careful estimate of the cost of the wars from 
the Crimean to the Zulu and Afghan, found 
it equivalent to $1,298,358,000,000. A sum, 
they assert, that would be sufficient to give 
every man, woman and child on the habitable 
globe ten dollars. Or, if we wished to con- 
struct a railroad encircling the globe, let us 
see how long a one we could build. Today, 
the cost of a railroad is about $250,000 a 
mile, fully equipped with the latest safety 
devices. As the circumference of the globe is 
about 395,000,000 * miles, the money spent on 
twenty-five years warfare could completely 
encircle the globe twice at the equator. 

As such inconceivable sums are hard to 
realize and impossible to remember, let us 
turn to smaller, more concise numbers. 
Most of you know that the Panama Canal 
will cost about three hundred seventy-five 
million dollars. Yet with the money we 
spent in our Civil War, we could build twenty 
such canals. Nor are wars costing less. Our 
seven years of revolution cost us $135,000,000, 
or about the cost of the Panama Canal, but 
we also find that the Civil War of only four 
years cost us $6,500,000,000, or nearly twenty 
times as much as the Revolution. Is it pos- 
sible to predict what a year’s war in 1920 
might cost? 

A common thirteen-inch gun, firing a 1100 
pound shell, cost $165 for powder alone. 
The shell costs from $116 to $418. Then, 
too, we must not forget the cartridge-box, 
primers, etc., so we find that it costs about 


* Here is another manifest error in the use of figures, 
-and others appear in the essay. 
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$588 to discharge a thirteen-inch gun once. 
These guns can be worked about twenty-five 
times an hour, so we can see that one hour’s 
work of a single gun will cost the government 
about $15,000. The cost of one-half hour’s 
work of such a gun would send a boy through 
any of the leading colleges, and give him 
plenty of spending money beside. 

Human life came before money. Let us 
consider the moral waste of war. At the call 
to arms, who are the first to enlist? In the 
majority of cases, it is he of the younger gen- 
eration that is ready to die for his country. 
Of these young men who go to war, it is but 
seldom that a large percentage return. And 
thus the nation is left, at the close of the war, 
in the hands, not of the bravest, but of those 
who did not enlist. 

When war breaks out, it marks the begin- 
ning of the undoing of years of study and prog- 
ress. The tendency today is away from the 
brutal and inhuman. To this end, schools 
try to teach our relation to foreign countries, 
and churches teach the spirit of Divine Broth- 
erhood on earth. But when war begins, 
people at once descend to a lower stage of 
civilization. During the wholesale murder of 
men, we cannot keep our minds from becom- 
ing filled with gross thoughts of revenge, 
anger, and all the host of comrade evils 
which, in time of peace, schools and churches 
have tried to remove. 

One of the desires of war is to set people 
thinking in terms of war. When people once 
get the idea of war firmly in their brains, no 
power on earth can stop their mad inhuman 
desire for killing. For war is not, after all, a 
desire for justice, but a desire to see how many 
of the enemy we can kill; the real aim of war 
is lost sight of, and we are reduced to mere 
savages, unprincipled and fighting for revenge. 

How can we expect our colleges and 
churches to do their best work when a few 
months may sweep away the entire gain of 
years. I am reminded of a piece of statuary 
representing human-kind, earth-bound and 
weighed down by a load of national envy, 
jealousy and warfare. I see an old man, his 
gray beard and locks proclaiming him to be of 
the first generation. His form is bent under 


an immense load in the shape of a boulder. 
Opposite him are the forms of a young man 
and woman, both in the prime of life, but 
both bowed down by the same relentless 
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weight which their ancestors bore and which 
they too must bear. All three have their eyes 
on a child in the center of the group. His 
form is healthy and robust, but already his 
tiny shoulders are placed to receive the inevi- 
table burden of national envy, jealousy and 
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warfare Is it right that we thus thrust on 
the innocent child this load of antique barbar- 
ism and trials? 

No! He is the one that will suffer most 
and that should be protected from the moral 
and economic waste of war. 


EDUCATIVE VALUE OF TOOL WORK 


By S. Horace Williams 


Education is a process of continuous 
growth and development; an adapt- 
ing of the nervous system of the indi- 
vidual to changing conditions; a 
never-ending change in the inner life 
of a person which enables him to live 
more efficiently in his environment, 
and consequently to become master 
of the physical forces and social con- 
ditions about him. Hence, those ac- 
‘tivities are educative in the highest 
sense which successfully bring about 
this inner adjustment of the human 
nervous system to the requirements 
of the exterior environment. The 
inner change must be continuous be- 
cause the environment is ever chang- 
ing. 

Racial progress from savagery to 
civilization has been marked and 
largely made possible by the discovery 
and invention of tools. Among 
those races where crude implements 
are still found, where primitive tools 
now exist, and consequently where 
manual dexterity is unknown, intel- 
lectual Jife is at a low ebb and social 
conditions are of the simplest and 
most ancient type. In fact, ‘The en- 
tire history of man, if examined care- 
fully, finally reveals itself in the’ his- 
tory of the invention of better tools.’ 
Strength of mind and of body have 
developed together in those races 
which lived in a temperate climate, 
where to live meant to struggle, and 
to survive meant to conquer the en- 
emy—human and brute—and to pros- 
per meant the necessity of becoming 
masters of their physical environment. 


The conquest of stone and iron, of 
other metals and of the natural forces 
was accomplished only by the inven- 
tion of tools and machines to assist 
the human hand in performing the . 
world’s work. In fact, many of these 
tools have been shaped after the form 
of the human hand, as the ax, the 
hammer and the hatchet. If the hu- 
man race has risen to civilization 
largely through the invention of in- 


- creasingly better tools, we believe the 


use of tools must play an important 
part in the education of the child, 
since the child in his own mental and 
physical developments repeats many 
racial experiences. 

It is safe to assume that in the aver- 
age American home a child finds little 
opportunity to learn the use of tools. 
In our cities, children are exposed to 
an industrial and commercial envi- 
ronment of which they are physically 
a part, but te which mentally they 
are strangers. Their imagination is 
stirred by the stupendous engineering 
feats all about them, the commercial 
activity bewilders them, yet they have 
no way of entering gradually into this 
teeming life unless education paves 
the way. The transition from school 
life to this active, practical life is not 
so natural as it was in the time of the 
guilds, when the son became an ap- 
prentice to his father, learning his 
trade at the father’s side.’- Even farm 
life today in many cases does not offer 
the same opportunity for the rural 
child to develop manual dexterity and 
initiative, for the gasoline engine, elec- 
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tric motor and many labor-saving de- 
vices have revolutionized the economic 
and social conditions in the country. 
And yet, on the whole, the country lad 
has a greater chance to attain self-re- 
liance, to develop persistence in over- 
coming obstacles and some degree of 
muscular control than the urban child. 
When the urban home, the farm and 
the parental shop, cease to give this 
vital form of education and training 
which are necessary for social adjust- 
ment and for mental development, the 
school must reorganize her curriculum 
and assume this work as a public duty. 
Instruction in toolwork for boys, and 
in the household arts for girls in the 
public schools, will do much to satisfy 
the demand for this kind of education. 
During the last few years education 
in our country has seen radical 
changes. The school is responding 
to the’call for vital courses of a prac- 
tical nature. It is doubtful whether 
‘any change or innovation in American 
education within the last fifty years 
has created so much discussion and 
such an enormous expenditure of 
money as the introduction: of these 
courses into the elementary and high 
schools. 

When people make a sharp distinc- 
tion between headwork and hand- 
work, they commit a serious error, 
for scientists have not been able to 
note any differences in the structure 
of the brain cells, which would lead 
one to hold that some cells are the 
centers of motor activity, while others 
are the centers of sensory life. Brain 
cells are both motor and sensory. 
However, we do not find that certain 
zones of the cerebral cortex perform 
certain functions. This has been 
termed the localization of centers, so 
that for instance, when one’s speech is 
affected, the disease can be traced 
to a lesion of the speech center. 
“Whenever a sense organ is stimu- 
lated, nerve tissues are affected, en- 


ergy is liberated, and motor or mus- 


cular reactions tend to take place.” 
Moreover, there are certain tracts or 
fibres which convey motor impulses 


and those which transmit sensory 
stimuli; the motor tracts maturing 
earlier than the sensory. Muscular 
exercise develops the myelin sheath of 
the nerves. Sir Crichton Browne 
said: “If bandages were applied to a 
child at birth so as to restrain all mus- 
cular movement, and kept on during 
infancy and childhood, the result 
would be idiocy.”” Flabby muscles 
are closely correlated with imbecility. 
Motor expression, including various 
forms of tool work, develops the 
motor zone of the human brain, and 
tones up the entire brain by virtue of 
the association fibres. Muscular 
strain and tension, experiencing the 
muscle-sense with regard to weights, 
distance, vocalization, measure, etc., 
are the true and only genuine source 
of trustworthy knowledge early in the 
life of the individual. The boy who 
walks a mile knows the concept “‘ mile”’ 
much better than the lad who got his 
information from a book. Toolwork 
gives a boy an opportunity to expe- 
rience a deep-seated instinct or biolog- 


ical craving for activity. Most normal © 


boys are interested in toolwork because 
the demand for action comes from 
within—it is biological and harks back 
to the time when organic life mani- 
fested itself by the simple movements 
of contraction and expansion. 

To construct a library table, an 
electric motor or a gasoline engine, 
requires concentrated thought for a 
considerable length of time. To pro- 
duce a fine product one’s thinking 
must be clear, concise and accurate. 
In such work many problems arise 
which call for logical reasoning and 
the exercise of good judgment. Solv- 
ing problems which arise in toolwork 
gives the student a method of ap- 
proach to other problems in different 
fields of study, giving him an ideal of 
concentration of mind which will be of 
unquestioned value in solving prob- 
lems of perplexing difficulty. A gen- 
eral training of mind resulting from 
mechanical work is not what we as- 
sert, but we do believe that such work 
gives a method of approach. Con- 
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structing a motor will assist one in 
reading Latin only to the extent of 
the elements common to each activity, 
plus this ideal of application in an 
intellectual pursuit. It is seldom 
that we discover a lack of interest in 
mechanical work among adolescent 
boys. Where there is interest, there 
is mental growth, and this is benefi- 
cial to both the individual and to so- 
ciety. The student who wants to 
make an object of use and beauty 
exerts an effort to realize his ambition, 
but this effort is motivated from 
within, not from without. Real and 
genuine interest in educational work 
can be seen by visiting a well-regu- 
lated shop where a class is working on 
problems which express the individu- 
ality of the members of the group. 
Boys will sacrifice holidays, picnics 
and play in order to work in the school 
shop. 

_ Every human being. should con- 
tribute something to society. The 
world owes no man a living. A hu- 
man parasite is a disgrace to himself 
and a reflection upon the society 
which produced him. When one pro- 
duces a thing of beauty or of. useful- 
ness he realizes a sense of achievement - 
which is one of the deepest joys this 
world has to offer. What a pleasure 
it is to see the sparkling eye of the lad 
who has constructed something’ of 
which he is justly proud! He realizes 
for the first time, perhaps, that he too 
has a place in the world because he 
has made something which others will 
use and appreciate. This achieve- 
ment is the link which unites him to 
a busy and often selfish world. He is 
learning to construct and to produce, 
which are activities economically op- 
posed to destroying and consuming. 
Working on -group-projects enables 
him to realize that he is an indispen- 
sable unit in a social group and he is 
learning that codperation is the foun- 
dation of individual and*social prog- 
ress. Working with one’s fellows 
inculeates sympathy for the other 
man’s view-point. Codperation in 
productive labor, when young, tends 
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to develop respect for labor, giving 
the workers an insight into each 
other’s economic problems and thereby 
rendering class strifé less intense and 
the probability of amicable arbitra- 
tion between capital and labor more 
certain. A great deal of the strife 
between nations, classes and individ- 
uals is due to misunderstanding, and 
we believe that more intimate com- 
munication in social and commercial 
matters and the working out of prob- 
lems together will have a vast in- 
fluence in eliminating war, strife, jeal- 
ousy and hatred. 

On the moral side, we recognize the 
truth of the beautiful statement: ‘‘To 
the ‘cunning craftsman knowledge 
comes undeceitful.” In _ toolwork, 
there is little opportunity for dishon- 
esty and deception, for the results of 
a boy’s work are patent before him 
like an open book. When a piece of 
work is well done the worker deserves 
social approval because he has per- 
formed a task which stamps the indi- 
vidual as a productive member of the 
social organism. It is a fact, also, 
that one who busies himself along con- 
structive lines has less time for im- 
moral practices and less inclination 
toward the fabrication of anti-social 


- activities. Construction calls into 


play one’s resourcefulness, ingenuity 
and inventiveness. The mind oc- 
cupied in this way is not so easily 
deflected into unworthy and frivolous 
channels. In those schools where a 
vital form of toolwork is given enough 
time to engage the interest of the 
children, discipline’ becomes easier, 
teacher and student work together as 
congenial friends, and it is here that 
the boy opens up his heart to his 
teacher-friend, for they are working 
upon a common problem. It is com- 
mon experience that where this kind 
of work is given in a school by an able 
teacher, the boys exhibit a better spirit 
toward their teachers and toward the 
school as a whole. Where the child 
is permitted to engage in this work 
after school hours, or on Saturday, he 
escapes the evil influences of the 
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streets which do more to saturate our 
children with evil thoughts and prac- 
tices than almost any other phase of 
our community life. 

Certain phases of toolwork offer op- 
portunities for the study of design 
and the execution of the beautiful. 
Through study, observation, and dis- 
cussion, one gains higher ideals of 
what is graceful, appropriate in de- 
sign and beautiful in form. By means 
of mechanical and freehand drawing 
one acquires a valuable medium of 
expression, adding another language 
to his resources. Just as the ability to 


speak a language accurately and beau-- 


tifully requires fine muscular coérdina- 
tions of throat, tongue and lips, so the 
power to express one’s ideas by the 
graphic arts necessitates clear think- 
ing, fine muscular adjustments, the 
entire elimination of diffuse, random 
movements, and the habit of visualiz- 
ing objects in their true relationships 
and proportions. The learning of fun- 
damental principles in the design of 
furniture will aid one in the field of 
design as related to other household 
necessities. The acquisition of good 
taste with regard to color schemes in 
wood stains will transfer to the field 
of selection for wall-paper designs, 
providing the subject has been treated 
in a vital way. The ability to repre- 
sent. on paper excellently what one 
sees in space means that one’s senses 
have been finely trained, that his per- 
ceptions are true and not distorted, 
and that his motor reactions are 
precise. Freehand sketching and 
mechanical drawing as required in 
connection with the courses in tool 
work require good observation, clear 
thinking and accurate representation. 

Vocationally, toolwork at home or 
in school enables many a boy to dis- 
cover his natural bent of mind. The 
work-bench is one of the greatest 
means in education for enabling the 
child to discover his peculiar interests 
and abilities. Here, better than in 
any other place, he works out his 
ideas in metal and in wood. In learn- 
ing the correct use of tools, how to 
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sharpen, care for and manipulate 
them, the child is enriching his knowl- 
edge by information which is of per- 
manent value. This construction 
work in the home or school shop often 
has a strong influence upon the boy in 
the choice of his life work. For this 
reason, he should have a chance to 
gain experience in various materials, 
as it is false to assume that every boy 
will find himself in woodworking. 
Projects made of wood and metal 
combined, involving mechanical 
movement appeal to the adolescent 
boy to a greater extent than the proj- 
ects which have immovable joints. 
In the beginning of toolwork, a boy 
should construct those things which 
call into action the large, fundamental 
muscles, and these objects should be 
very simple. As he gains control of 
these muscles, the work should be- 
come more refined, emphasizing the 
use of the accessory muscles and at 
the same time laying more stress upon 
close mental application. In the high 
school, especially, mental activity 
should predominate over mere drudg- 
ery, as muscular exercise, as such, can 
be gained in better ways. Hence, 
from the simple to the complex holds 
in toolwork as well as in the whole 
field of pedagogy. We must remem- 
ber that while all this toolwork may 
have a vital place in assisting the boy 
to choose a vocation later, the chief 
aim of this work in the elementary 
high school has to do with mental 
development and not with trade 
training. There should be little or 
no trade training, as such, until the 
child is sixteen or eighteen years of 
age. The acquisition of habits of pre- 
cision, of muscular control and of ac- 
curate observation will undoubtedly 
assist one in later life. Another as- 
pect of toolwork which is worthy of 
mention, is the fact that the tools 
which are put into the hands of a boy 
should be the best, and not of the 
cheap variety. A boy will appreciate 
good tools much more than cheap 
ones, and no time should be lost in 
teaching the child how to care for and 
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use them. It is folly to expect a child 
to do creditable work with inferior 
‘tools. This statement. applies, how- 
ever, to children who are old enough 
to use tools according to instruction, 
and does not refer to play-tools which 
may be placed appropriately in the 
hands of kindergarten and primary 
children. 

Pedagogically, toolwork in school 
has a much broader meaning than is 
generally recognized. Along with the 
making of objects, all those facts 
which relate to the production of raw 
materials, its transportation and man- 
ufacture into finished products, should 
be studied. Such work as this brings 
out natural correlations, which in turn 
enrich much of the normal bookwork 
now given in school. When related to 
toolwork, arithmetic becomes applied 
mathematics, the value of which is 
evident to the child himself. Prob- 
lems must be solved because they 
have a close relation to what the boy 
is doing. History and geography 
mean more to the boy who sees a nat- 
ural relationship between them and 


his constructive work. The biography 


of great inventors, the study of gigan- 
tic establishments such as the steel 
mills of Pittsburgh or Gary and South 
Chicago, or of the General Electric 
Works of Schenectady, and trips to 
such places under the guidance of a 
competent instructor stir the imagin- 
ation of youth and reveals to them 
the vital relation between education 
and the busy world. Such study, mo- 
tivated by the work in the shop and 
toolwork of a genuine type introduce 


the child to a form of education which 
is not divorced from life, but to an 
education which is life. 

To conclude, then, we should say 
that toolwork is an indispensable part 
of a boy’s education, because such 
work assists in the development of 
brain cells; exercises the muscles and 
thereby helps to medulate the nerve 
fibres; it satisfies a deep-seated de- 
mand for constructive activity which 
is found in the majority of normal 
children, and enables the child to real- 
ize that he is a productive member of 
the school and family group. How 
happy the boy who takes home his 
piece of work as a gift to his parents! 
Pride in their achievement and joy in 
their giving are often forcefully ex- 
hibited by boys who will not sell their 
work to prospective buyers. Tool- 
work trains the eye to appreciate the 
good in construction, develops habits 
of accuracy in muscular coérdination, 
and at the same time tends to reduce 
meaningless, random movements. It 
will enrich much of the formal, ab- 
stract bookwork and will teach him to 
respect the honest craftsman. Con- 
struction work trains the hand and 
eye along lines of a boy’s natural apti- 
tudes, often aiding in the selection of 
a vocation. Finally, such work leads 
many a restless and active child to 
take an interest in science and in the 
broader aspects of education, holding 
him in school until his ambition is well 
defined and his will-power more able 
to cope with the problems of that 
greater school, the life of responsi- 
bility. 
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HON. CHARLES A. DOLE 


Charles~A. Dole, long a prominent citizen 
of Lebanon, and well known throughout the 
state for many years as a member of the 
State Board of Equalization, died at his home 
in that town, April 1, 1914. 

Mr. Dole was born June 20, 1834, in Lunen- 
burg, Mass., the only son of Stephen and 
Martha Pierce Dole. He was educated at 
the Lawrence, Mass., high school, and at the 
old Orford Academy in this state, his father 
having returned during his youth to the old 
home in Wentworth. On account of delicate 
health, he was. unable to pursue a college 
course, but engaged to some extent in teach- 
ing, and early took up the study of law, being 
admitted to the bar at the age of 23 years, 
and appointed clerk of the Court for Grafton 
County a year later, a position which he held 
for sixteen years. He removed to Lebanon 
in 1875, where he ever after continued, in the 
practice of his profession, and in insurance 
and other office work, establishing a wide 
reputation for ability and trustworthiness. 
He was prominent in educational and gen- 
eral public affairs, having served on the Board 
of Education and as one of the Library trus- 
tees for many years; also representing the 
town in the Legislature and Constitutional 
Convention, as well as serving about twenty 
years, from 1883, upon the State Board of 
Equalization. 

Mr. Dole, married,—first, Miss Caroline 
L. McQuesten of Plymouth; second, Miss 
Helen M. Stevens of Haverhill. A son and 
two daughters survive. 


HON. ROBERT M. WALLACE 


Robert Moore Wallace, Chief Justice of 
the Superior Court of New Hampshire for 
twelve years, from its creation in 1901 till 
November, 1913, when he resigned on account 
of continued ill health, died at his home in 
the town of Milford on the 5th of April, 1914. 

Judge Wallace was a native of the town of 
Henniker, son of Jonas and Mary (Darling) 
Wallace, born May 2, 1847. His father, who 
was a merchant in Henniker, was of Scotch 
Irish descent, his ancestors having been 
among the early settlers of Londonderry, and 
was prominent in business and public life 
in his day. Robert M. fitted for college at 
the Academy in Henniker, entered Dart- 
mouth at the age of sixteen and graduated 
with honor in the class of 1867, soon after 
commencing the study of law in the office 
of the late Col. Mason W. Tappan of Brad- 
ford, then an ex-Congressman, and later 
Attorney-General of the state. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1870 and located in 
practice in Milford the following year, where 
he continued through life, being for some 
years associated in practice with the late 


Hon. Bainbridge Wadleigh. He was a rep- 
resentative from the town of Milford, as a 
Republican, in 1877 and 1878, and a delegate 
in the Constitutional Convention of 1889. 
He was also for ten years—from 1883 to 
1893, Solicitor for Hillsborough County, 
being appointed in the latter year an Asso- 
ciate Justice'of the Supreme Court by Gov. 
John B. Smith, which position he held, till 
the reorganization of the Judiciary in 1901, 
when he became Chief Justice of the Superior 
Court. He was also Judge Advocate General 
upon the staff of Governor Smith during 
the two years of his term. From 1906 to 





Hon. R. M. Wallace 


1910, he was a member of the Board of 
Trustees of Dartmouth College. 

On the bench, as at the bar, and in every 
relation which he held to the public in gen- 
eral, and to his fellow men individually, 
Judge Wallace commanded respect and con- 
fidence by his unquestioned honesty, integ- 
rity and thorough devotion to the spirit of 
impartial justice. 

Judge Wallace was a Mason, an Odd Fel- 
low, and a devoted member of the Congre- 
gational Society of Milford, whose stately 
edifice was filled by the townspeople and many 
friends from abroad, including members of 
the bench and bar from all sections, on the 
occasion of the funeral service. 

He married, August 25, 1874, Ella M. 
Hutchinson, by whom he is survived with 
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three children—two sons and a daughter— 
Edward D. of Kansas City, Mo.; Robert B. 
of Boston, and Miss Helen M., at home. 


DR. DANIEL G. BROCKWAY 


Daniel G. Brockway, M. D., for the last 
forty years a practising physician of Lebanon, 
died in that town April 16, 1914. 

He was a native of Pomfret, Vt., born 
October 4, 1847, and was educated at Ran- 
dolph, Vt. Kimball Union Academy, Meri- 
den, and Dartmouth College, graduating 
from the latter in 1870. He studied medicine 
with Dr. L. B. How, of Manchester, and 
later received the degree of M. D. from the 
University of New York. He commenced 
practice in Lynn, Mass., but soon removed to 
Lebanon, and there continued through life. 

He was for a time, soon after locating in 
Lebanon, Assistant demonstrator of anatomy 
and physiology at the Dartmouth medical 
School, but soon relinquished the position 
on account of his growing practice. He 
served for a time as Superintendent of Schools, 
and also as a Pension examiner. ; 

He married, June 15, 1874, Miss Fannie 
E. How, who survives him. 


HENRY K. FRENCH 


Henry Kendall French, long known as the 
proprietor of French’s Hotel in Peter- 
borough, died in Duluth, Minn., March 25, 
1914, 

He was a native of Jaffrey, born January 
21, 1826, but removed with his parents to 
Peterborough in childhood where he grew up 
in the hotel business, succeeding his father 
in that line. He was also engaged in stag- 
ing and the express business between Peter- 
borough and Wilton. He took a strong in- 
terest in railway development and was for 
a number of years president of the Monad- 
nock Railroad. He was a close business 
associate of the late Benjamin P. Cheney, 
and for many years had the care of the 
Peterborough estate of the latter. 

He had been twice married, and for the 
last six years had resided with his son, 
George A. French of Duluth, Minn., who 
accompanied his remains to Peterborough, 
where the funeral occurred on Monday, 
March 30. 


HON. JAMES L. DAVENPORT 


James L. Davenport, a native of the town 
of Hinsdale, born January 27, 1845, died at 
West Falls Church, near Washington, D. C., 
April 2, 1914. 

Mr. Davenport spent his boyhood in Keene, 
where his parents had removed, and after 
the outbreak of the Civil War, after ineffec- 
tual attempts to enlist at home, ran away, 
went West, enlisted in Company B, Fourth 
Wisconsin Volunteers, and went to the 
front. After several months’ service he was 
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disabled by illness and dismissed, but was 
subsequently enrolled in the Forty-ninth 
Wisconsin, but was unable to serve. Return- 
ing home, he served as clerk in a store in 
Keene some time; but in 1870 became a 
traveling salesman for Silas Pierce & Co., of 
Boston. In 1881 he received an appointment 
in the Pension Bureau at Washington, where 
he continued, being promoted till in 1897 he 
was made Deputy Commissioner of Pensions, 
and in 1909 became Commissioner, serving 
until the advent of the present administra- 
tion. He was a straight partisan Republi- 
can, and had no other hobby. 


ELLERY E RUGG 


Ellery E. Rugg, born in Sullivan, June 7, 
1841, died in Keene, March 30, 1914. 

Mr. Rugg was the son of Capt. Harrison 
and Sophia (Beverstock) Rugg. He was 
educated in the public schools and at a 
select school in East Jaffrey taught by 
Columbus I. Reed. He learned the trade of 
a blacksmith in youth which he followed for 
a time; but later became a carpenter, and 
was thus engaged for many years. Later he 
was for some time engineer in the Symonds 
tannery, at West Keene, and afterward 
janitor of the Symonds School. 

He was best known from his connection 
with the Grange, in whose work he was 
specially active and prominent for many 
years, holding various positions in the State 
Grange, including that of Overseer; serving 
long as a District Deputy, and officiating 
often and efficiently at installations. His 
knowledge of Grange work was exception- 
ally accurate, and his popularity in the order 
unsurpassed. 

He was twice married. His first wife was 
Miss Sabrina S. Barrett of Stoddard, who 
died in Keene, in 1885. His second wife, 
who survives him, was Miss Ella E. Foster, 
a native of Stoddard. He was one of six 
children of Capt. Harrison Rugg, only one 
of whom, Hon. Daniel Willard Rugg of 
Sullivan, a former state senator, now sur- 
vives. He had no children by either mar- 
riage. 


JAMES 8S. BRACKETT 


James Spaulding Brackett, long a well- 
known and respected citizen of Lancaster, 
died at his home in that town, May 7, 1914. 

He was a descendant of Anthony Brackett, 
who settled in Portsmouth in 1632, and a 
grandson of Joseplt Brackett, one of the early 
settlers of Lancaster, who went there in 1788, 
by ox team through the Crawford Notch, 
and located on a 200-acre lot on the present 
South Lancaster road, building a log cabin 
and establishing his household, where he was 
succeeded by his son, Adino N., father of 
James §., who was also long a prominent 
citizen of the town. 

Mr. Brackett was born September 29, 
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1827. He was principally engaged in agri- 
culture in youth, but though not liberally 
educated, was of a studious nature, and by 
reading and observation became thoroughly 
well informed, and became both a teacher 
and land surveyor. His experience in the 
latter line made him a valuable member of 
the joint boundary commission establishing 
the line between New Hampshire and Maine 
in 1858. He was a lieutenant in the 17th 
New Hampshire Volunteers raised for the 
Union Service in 1864, under Col. Henry O. 
Kent, which was subsequently merged with 
another regiment, and he also held a position 
in the Boston Custom House during the in- 
cumbency of the latter as Naval Officer. 
He was a life-long Democrat, a Unitarian, 
a Mason, and a Past Commander of Col. E. 
E. Cross Post, No. 16 G. A. R. of Lancaster. 

He married, December 26, 1850, Miss 
Mary Emerson of Lancaster, who died in 
1882, leaving five children—four daughters 
and a son, James Adino, of Milton, Mass., 
all of whom are living. 


CHARLES H. DOW 


Charles H. Dow, a leading citizen of Tam- 
worth for some time past, and a native of 
that town, born in 1836, died there April 9. 

Mr. Dow was for many years a member of 
the firm of Edward Russell & Co., now R. G. 
Dow & Co., mercantile agency, of Boston, 
retiring about twenty years ago and taking 
up his residence in the town of his birth, where 
he has been a helpful public-spirited citizen, 
his loss being widely deplored. He was a 
Democrat. in politics, and became a close 
~ friend of the late ex-President Cleveland dur- 
ing the summer sojourning of the latter in the 
vicinity. 

Mr. Dow was twice married. His first 
wife was Sarah E. Hunt, who died in 1888. 
In 1891 he married Annie E. Butterfield, who 
survives him, with a daughter, Mrs. Lewis 
A. Crossett of Boston. 


ANDREW 8S. WOODS 


Andrew Salter Woods, son of Edward 
Woods, well-known lawyer of Bath, and 
grandson of the famous Chief Justice Andrew 
S. Woods, for whom he was named, died at 
his home in Littleton, where he had removed 
on account of failing health, May 19, 1914. 

He was in the fortieth year of his age, hav- 
ing been born in Bath, December 31, 1874. 
He was educated at St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
Academy, at the Hopkinson School in Boston, 
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and studied one year at Harvard University, 
at the end of which time he engaged in brok- 
erage in Boston, later entering the employ of 
the firm of Hornblower & Weeks, in which he 
became a partner in 1906. 

Mr. Woods was a member of several prom- 
inent clubs, and is survived by a widow and 
three children, the former having been Martha 
Sinclair Fowler, a daughter of Rev. and Mrs. 
C. J. Fowler, and a grand-daughter of the 
late Hon. John G. Sinclair. 


The death, some weeks since, of Mrs. 
Nancy King Dickey of Alstead, widow of 
James A. Dickey, removes the third of a 
somewhat notable group of people of that 
community, consisting of two brothers, John 
F. and James A. Dickey and their wives, 
who were also sisters, daughters of the late 
Samuel and Sophia (Egerton) King, all being 
natives of the town of Acworth, but long- 
time residents of Alstead, where, seven years 
ago, they celebrated, together, the fiftieth 
anniversary of their double wedding. John 
F. Dickey passed away in April, 1913, and 
James A. but a few days before his wife, so 
that Mrs. John F. Dickey is the sole survivor 
of this remarkable quartette, which had 
long been a prominent factor in the social 
life of the community in which they lived. 


December 31, 1913. As the year closed, 
the local historian peacefully and quietly 
passed from this mundane sphere to, we trust, 
amore glorious one. Charles Sumner Spauld- 
ding was born and reared in that portion of 
old Holles known prior to 1870 as Monson, 
1746-70, a section of the old township of 
Dunstable of the County of Middlesex 
Province of Massachusetts Bay in New 
England, granted 1673. Monson had a 
corporative life of twenty-four years. His 
forbears were many of them octogenarians, 
the maternal connections being from leading 
families of the early settlers. His grand- 
father’s grandfather was Rev. Sampson 
Spaulding, native of Chelmsford, Mass., and 
pastor at Tewksbury, Mass. So he was 
trained in, and listened to, historic lore. 
Having a methodical turn of mind and 
cultured memory, from time to time he 
recalled or penned many facts and incidents 
as well as gathered records of the Monsonians 
of that period and of their descendants. 

Hollis at its late annual town meeting 
voted to buy of his widow the said records, 
and elected a committee to so do. 

OBSERVATOR. 
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EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


The General Conference of the Congre- 
gational Churches of New Hampshire, being 
the 105th Annual Meeting, was held in the 
North Congregational Church at Portsmouth, 
on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, May 
19, 20, 21, the opening session being on Tues- 
day evening, when the address of welcome 
was delivered by Rev. L. H. Thayer, pastor 
of the North Church; response was made by 
Edward G. Osgood of Nashua, Moderator of 
the Conference; and the annual sermon was 
delivered by Rev. W. O. Conrad of Keene. 
The report of the statistical secretary and 
treasurer, Joseph Benton, of Concord, was a 
leading feature of Wednesday morning’s 
session; while in the afternoon were held the 
annual meetings of several of the allied and 
contributory organizations, including the 
Home Missionary Society, whose annual 
financial report was presented by Alvin B. 
Cross of Concord, treasurer. The leading 
address at Wednesday evening’s session, and 
the ablest during the Conference, was given 
by Rev. Charles R. Brown, D. D., of New 
Haven, Conn., Moderator of the National 
Council. At the closing session Thursday 
morning, Rev: R. H. Wentworth of Orford 
was elected moderator for the ensuing year; 
C. W. Emerson of Milford, vice-moderator, 
and Rey. E. R. Smith of Concord, secretary. 
Various Committee reports were presented, 
and the closing address was given by Rev. 
Albert W. Howes of Fitzwilliam. There was 
a large attendance throughout, and much 
interest and enthusiasm manifested. 





Reference to the New Hampshire Congre- 
gational Conference suggests the projected 
Conference of the Congregationalists of New 
England, scheduled to take place at the Isles 
of Shoals, where the Unitarians have held a 
summer Conference for a number of years 
past, covering the last days of July and the 
first ten days in August, it following, immedi- 
ately, the Unitarian Conference. An am- 
bitious and interesting two weeks programme 
has been laid out, and there is promise of a 
profitable session. Rev. Thomas Chalmers 
of Manchester is president of the organization 
backing this project, and Rev. John L. Sewall 
of Worcester, Mass., is secretary. Excep- 
tionally low rates of entertainment have 
been secured at the hotels for those attending 
and strong efforts will be made to insure a 
large representative gathering. 





Two notable events are announced to 
occur at the Shoals on July 29 and 30, both 
of historic interest. One is the dedication of 


a monument to Rev. John Tucke, who was 
the first ordained pastor of the Church at 
Gosport (embracing the Isles of Shoals), 
serving for about forty years in the pastorate, 
previous to the Revolutionary period. The 
monument has been provided for by Edward 
Tuck of Paris, and is to be dedicated under 
the auspices of the New Hampshire Historical 
Society. The other event is of kindred 
nature, being the dedication of a tablet in 
memory of the notable Capt. John Smith the 
“Father of Virginia,” who discovered the 
Isles of Shoals, on one of his adventurous 
expeditions, in 1614, three hundred years 
ago. A monument in his memory, erected 
here fifty years ago is being rehabilitated by 
the Society of Colonial Wars, which will 
also affix and dedicate the tablet. 





Two important political candidacies have 
been formally announced in the state during 
the past month. Mr. Rolland H. Spaulding, 
the wealthy leatherboard manufacturer, of 
Rochester, responding to the call of some of 
the party leaders who have long regarded 
him as an available man, has yielded to their 
wishes and published an announcement of 
his candidacy, for the Republican. guberna- 
torial nomination, following the formal 
declination of Charles 8. Emerson of Milford 
to be a candidate, thus making probable a 
straight contest between himself and Rose- 
crans W. Pillsbury of Londonderry, already 
in the field. The other announcement is 
the long-expected one of Senator Gallinger 
as a candidate for the Republican nomination 
for Senator for the term of six years from 
March 4, next, which, should he be nominated, 
elected, and serve out the term, would give 
ro a thirty year period of service in the 

enate. 


Another political event of interest and 
importance, as ing upon the outcome of 
the next election in this state, was the much- 
talked about Conference of the leaders of the 
Progressive party in the state, at Manchester, 
May 23, at which there was a good attendance 
and free and full discussion, ex-Governor 
Bass taking a prominent part; and which 
resulted in the determination to have a full 
ticket in the field, and to amalgamate with 
no other party; though there was a strong 
expression of desire on the part of many of 
those present to endorse the candidacy, for 
senator, of Congressman Raymond B. Stev- 
ens, should he be put forward by the Demo- 
crats, against Senator Gallinger. 
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